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The PdHilanthropist. 


[WRITTEN FOR THE KALEIDOSCOPE. ] 

Fatat Accipents sy UpsEtTtTine or SINKING 
ory Boats, OR LARGER VESSELS, AND HINTS FOR 
THEIR PREVENTION.—If it would answer any pur- 
pose to be so painfully circumstantial, we think 
we could show, from the details in the various 
newspapers, that upwards of eighty individuals 














have, during the last few weeks, been drowned, 
who might have been now living had those ordinary 
agd obvious precautions been taken, the neglect of 
Which is most unaccountable, and, in our opinion, 
most criminal. The reader must not suppose that 
this introduction is a preface to any puff for the 
cork collar jackets,—nothing is further from our in- 
tention, as. the precautions to which we allude have 
heen often urged by us before we directed our atten- 
tieg to the simplification of the common cork jackets. 
In many of the late instances to which we have ad- 
verted, the accidents were so sudden and unexpected, 
that,if the persons who suffered had been provided 
with jackets, they would not, unless they had put 
them on before the danger was apparent, have had 
time to put. them on at all; they could have used 
them only as temporary supports, by grasping them 
in the hand. 

When persons who cannot swim are precipitated 
into the water, it unfortunately happens that the 
very means they take to save themselves ‘prove fatal 
to them. They throw their hands and arms out of 
the water, and thereby reduce their own buoyancy, 
whereas their only chance is to keep as much of 
the body as possible in the water. The human body 
is seldom specifically heavier than sea water, al- 
though there are persons with large bone and little 
fat to counteract its weight, whose specific gravity is 
decidedly greater than that of sea-water. The average 
specific weight of man is, however, so nearly equal 
to that of sea-water, that if the hands ‘were kept 
beneath the surface, and if nothing ‘but the head 
were above it, a very small portion of cork, or 
other buoyant substance, would prevent drowning, 
especially in smooth water. If any person wishes 
to ascertain this’ fact, let him make the experiment 
in a tub.of water, and he will find that one or two 
pounds of cork will sustain him. 

Oar present remarks apply to cases wherein boats 

ve been upset in still water, as in the late dreadful 
catastrophe on Lochlomond, and in several other 
recent instances, in which many persons were 
drowned, who might all have been saved if they 
could by any meats have sustained themselves a 
very short time above the surface, until melintgnpe 
could have been procured. 

The Alert Packet was lost in March, 1893, under 


counts state one hundred and thirty) men, women, 
and children were drowned, who might all have 
escaped had the simple means which we are re- 
commending been at hand. The sea was calm, and 
the vessel sunk so gradually that there was ample 
time to make the requisite preparation for the safety 
of all on board; but they were deserted and left to 
their fate, weeping screaming, and praying, until 
they sunk to’ rise no more. This happened very 
near the shore, and, as we before observed, in calm 
weather ; we therefore assert, without fear of rational 
contradiction, that if these unfortunate persons had 
been supplied with some means of buoyancy, which 
would have kept them afloat until succour could 
have been afforded from shore, their dreadful fate 
might have been averted. 

The plan which we recommend for adoption on 
board packets, to be used in emergency, is extremely 
simple, and so cheap, that Ten Pounds properly 
expended would procure sufficient of the material 
to rescue one hundred persons, circumstanced as 
those unfortunate persons were who were lost in 
the Alert. 

Every vessel in the habit of taking out passengers 
ought to be provided with a considerable quantity 
of corks similar to those used by boys when learning 
to swim. Three pounds of cork for each person 
would be amply sufficient. They need not be divided 
into two parcels with a connecting rope ; but strung 
all together, with one rope passing through them, 
which rope should hang from each end a foot or two 
feet, as thus rudely represented. 
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c the bundle of corks, a and b the rope connecting them 
together. 

Upon a sudden emergency, a number of these 
corks might be thrown to the persons in danger, 
who, by holding at a and 6, would be kept afloat as 
long as they could retain their hold. Or they might 
be made in two divisions, like the boys’ common 
corks; in which case, if time were afforded, the 
persons on board might pass them under the arms 
in the usual way. 

When the object to be attained is taken into con- 
sideration, the expense of this simple apparatus is so 
trifling, that an extra penny from each passenger 
between Liverpool and Dublin, &c. &c. would, in a 
few weeks, reimburse the proprietor, who would also 
be in possession of an article not at all liable to 
injury by keeping, and which would at any time sell 
for its original price. . 

Cork may be purchased at about fifty pounds a 
ton, or about sixpence a pound ;—so that such a set 
of floats as those we are recommending, might be 
procured for eighteen pence: but, if we make allow- 





time necessary to prepare them, we shall not be far 
from the mark when we estimate a three pound rope 
of cork at two shillings;—a hundred such floats 
would, therefore, cost ten pounds; and that amount 
so expended might have saved the lives of all the 
men, women, and children that were lost on board 
the Alert. 

As we are not importers or retailers of cork, ex- 
cept in the way of jackets, we can hardly be suspected 
of having any. direct or indirect interest in the 
general introduction of the material. As for the cork 
collar jackets, we are not so visionary as to expect that 
they should ever become generally adopted; but we 
shall take this occasion to observe, that the suggestion 
contained in the article from the Glasgow Free Press, 
which we published in the last Kaleidoscope, naturally 
calls for an observation from us. The writer recom- 
mends that a few of the jackets should be kept on 
board steam-boats, to be used in cases of emergency 
by the crews for the rescue of passengers. It is 
natural that we should approve of the recommenda- 
tion; in furtherance of which we shall merely state, 
that a sailor, with a proper cork collar jacket over 
his clothes, would easily keep himself and two other 
persons afloat. Jackets for this purpose ought, how- 
ever, to contain more cork than those generally used ; 
and we should recommend those containing from 
five to six pounds of cork, oe 


Che Traveller. 


FOUR DAYS’ RAMBLE 
IN THE NEIGHBOURHOOD OF BANGOR, NORTH WALES. 








The scenes o’er which I delighted to roam, 
Yll ramble again, though seated at home 
TO THE BDITOR. 

S1n,—For your polite hint, conveyed through the Ka- 
leidoscope of the 2d instant, I return you my most un- 
feigned thanks ; and, I assure you, I shall, at all times, feel 
obliged if you exercise your editorial discretion on any 
communieation I may send to you. Shakspeare says that 
‘* brevity is the soul of wit.” Now, although it cannot 
possibly add t» the value of this sentiment to say that I 
entirely agree with it, I must, however, plead, in my own 


justification, that, where I am minute in my descriptions, 


it is in order to render this Ramble the more useful to 
such of your readers as may be inclined toemake an ex- 
cursion to Bangor or Beaumaris. I have such an insuper- 


able objection to any sympathy arising between the jaws of 
your readers and my lucubrations, that if I thought such 
a circumstance likely to take place, on account of any 
peculiarity in my style of writing, I should drop the pen 
in despair.—In the hope, Sir, that such misfortune may 
never attend-any of my communications, I will, with 
your permission, continue my Ramble. 


You will recollect, Sir, I stated in my last, that I was 








such circumstances, and one hundred (and some ac- 
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left alone at the Column, occupying the seat which my - 
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companions had vacated, and enjoying the luxuriant re- 
past which lovely nature had spread before me. On turning 
to the side whence they had descended, I saw them in a 
lane, at some distance. They gavea loud ‘* Halloo,” and 
waved their hats; but, although I descended the hill as 
rapidly as I could, I did not overtake them till I reached 
Plas-newydd, a distance of nearly three miles. I had now 
to travel this distance alone, and I must acknowledge it 
was rendered a little tedious through my ignorance of the 
Welsh language. I was now in a country joined by nature 
to England—governed for centuries by the same laws—and 
connected with it by commercial and social ties, and yet 
so little progress has the English language made amongst 
its people, that the reply I frequently received, in answer 
to a question, was ‘* Dim Saesneg,” (no English,) and 
sometimes only a vacant stare. 

After having travelled about half a mile out of my road, 
I found, at last, the west entrance to Plas-newydd Park. 
The gate is generally locked, but a very civil person in the 
lodge keeps the key. The walk along this road was 
delightful, the trees frequently entwining, and forming a 
canopy of green over my head ; the neighbouring scenery, 
too, is rich and varied; and, from occasional apertures 
in the trees, the lofty Column is seen ** towering to the 
skies.” On entering the house, I found the housekeeper 
showing a fine billiard-table to my companions, who had 
just arrived by another road along the Menai. We then 
proceeded to the Saloon, the walls of which are covered 
with figured silk, ornamented with gilded beading and 
cornices. Fine varnished engravings of the Scale of 
Mountains and the Giant’s Causeway, with a large por- 
trait of the late Earl of Uxbridge, father of the present 
Marquis of Anglesey, decorate the walls of this apart- 
ment. We passed through the Library, which contained 
only a few books, into the Dining-room. This is a 
noble apartment. A fine chandelier is suspended from 
the ceiling, and several portraits, as large as life, are hung 
round the room. The Review at Blackheath, a present 
from George the Third to the late Earl of Uxbridge, and 
a full likeness of the present Marquis, when a young man, 
in his hussar uniform, leaning upon his horse, are paint- 
ings particularly worthy of the visitor’s attention. We 
proceeded through several apartments and ascended the 
grand staircase, to view the principal bed-rooms, our 
conductress pointing out those worthy of particular notice, 
not omitting that in which his present Majesty repused 
when on his way to Ireland. Over the chimney-piece in 
this room was suspended a fine engraving, descriptive of 
the great Chatham drawing his last breath, in the House 
of Lords, after pleading the cause of the Americans. 
After viewing the Marquis and Marchioness’s bed-room, 


the walls of which are covered with silk, we proceeded to | ' 


the Chapel, which is neatly fitted up in the Gothic style. 
It has six fine windows of small diamond-shaped panes of 
stained glass, and fretto-stucco work decorate the ceiling. 
Near the communion end was a pulpit, opposite to which, 
and elevated above the seats, were the organ and orclies- 
tra.— Having now seen every thing worthy of observation 
in the house, we descended with our conductress to the 
front door, and left her at liberty to show over again the 
apartments of Plasenewydd to two ladies, whe had arrived 
in a peer’s carriage. The house was rather bare of fur- 
niture, which is owing, I suppose, to the absence of the 
Marquis, who has not resided here for the last four years. 

Plas-newydd is a fine three-storied house, built of gra- 
nite, and chiefly in the Gothic style of architecture. At 
each angle, turrets rise from the basement to the distance 
of several feet above the roof, and terminate in. spires. 
The grove, by which it is almost surrounded, is one of the 
finest in Anglesey; and the Menai Straits expand into a 
a little bay at the front of the housa. The Column, on 
the Holyhead-road, may be seen from the principal rooms. 
—Plas-newydd lies about six miles south-west of Bangor, 
and four north-west of Carnarvon. 

.The next object which attracted our attention was a 
large Cromlech, or Druid’s Altar, in the Park, about a 


hundred yards from the house. We had received some 
information about this Cromlech from the housekeeper, 
otherwise we might have passed it by unnoticed. Itis, how- 
ever, considered the most perfect of the kind in Anglesey, 
and consists of a number of large rude stones, intended, 
apparently, to form a circle, upon the top of which there 
is a very large one, with a flat sloping surface. There is 
nothing at all striking about this rude memorial of the 
Druidic religion, which, at one time, held cruel sway over 
the minds and bodies of the inhabitants of this country. 
However, as it is said to have bid defiance to two thou- 
sand years, and is still ina good state of preservation, 
it may be an object worthy of the attention of the anti- 
quarian. 

As there was nothing further that we could explore in 
the neighbourhood of Plas-newydd, we wended our way 
through the Park to the Holyhead-road, and onwards to 
the Chain-bridge. We proceeded thence to Beaumaris, 
distant about four miles anda half. The road is excellent 
all the way, and passes along a high mountain, through 
a grove of trees, which protect the traveller from the sun, 
and refresh him with their sweetness. The scenery, too, 
along this margin of the Menai, is of the finest description. 
The Menai Straits, the marine villas skirting their bor- 
ders, and the cloud-capt mountains of Carnarvonshire, 
beguile the time of the traveller, and amply compensate 
him for the fatigue of a walk from Bangor, by way of the 
Chain-bridge, to Beaumaris, or vice versa. 

Soon after our arrival in Beaumaris, we directed our 

steps towards the Castle, the principal object of attraction 
to visitors. On entering these sombre remains of what 
was: at one time great and glorious, my feelings, which 
had been much elevated by the scenery I had witnessed 
throughout the day, began to subside, as I gazed at the 
ivy-clad mouldering walls around me. I followed my 
companions up a narrow spiral staircase to the walls, from 
which there is an enchanting panoramic view. The Bay 
was gently agitated, and its silvery ripples were sparkling 
in the rays of the declining sun. The Llewelyn, steamer, 
with gigantic speed, was crossing the entrance of the 
Bay, at the Great Ormshead, and making for Puffin 
Island. Penmaen-mawr, on the opposite shore, reared 
its bleak and rugged head amongst the clouds. The green 
waters rolled back in fleecy curls from the prows of the 
cutters and pleasure-boats, as they stretched, in various 
directions, over the Bay; and, as if it were to give the 
finishing touch to the scene, the variegated tints of the 
setting sun were cast in rich profusion throughout the 
vaulted canopy of heaven. The scene, indeed, was such 
as the most refined epicure in the beauties of nature might 
feast upon, ; ; 
The view from these walls of the princely mansion of Mr. 
Bulkeley, situated on Baron-hill, near Beaumaris, is par- 
ticularly worthy of notice. It is almost embedded in a 
grove of trees, and its white exterior is well contrasted 
with the surrounding green foliage. 

On descending from the walls, we rambled through the 
narrow passage in. their interior, and reached the court 
below, which was completely overgrown with grass. One 
corner of it is used for a ball-court. In the centre of the 
court, at the north-west end; are the remains of the Royal 
Palace, which, even in their present dilapidated state, bear 
the marks of former splendour. 

As I paced over the court, and gazed at the mouldering 
ruins around me, I could not ayoid musing on the muta- 
tions which time effects in, every thing connected with 
mankind. In the days of chivalry, this court resounded 
with the echoes of clarion and bugle—was paced by the 
gay and the brave, ready to battle in their country’s cause, 
or engage in mortal combat to pain the hand of some 
peerless Dulcinea within its walls,;—and now not a sound 





lenge, ‘* Who goes there ?” warned of dangers nigh, and 
protected the slumbers of the lordly inmates of the Castle, 
—are now only prevented from becoming a heap of rubbish 
by the fond embraces of the ivy. The costly mansion, the 
magnificent castle,—every thing great and noble, from 
the palace of the king to the humble cottage of the pea- 
sant,—all crumble into dust beneath the all-powerful hand 
of Time, and, in a few short years, are swept from the 


face of the earth along with their possessors. Such is the 


weakness and vanity of every thing appertaining to the 
soi-disant lords of the creation.—I was disturbed in my 
musing by the cawing of a flock of crows, which were 
winging their way over the castle to Bulkeley:Park, and 
I prepared, with my companions, to leave these noble 
remains, impressed with feelings similar to those I had 
experienced on witnessing the Ruins of Roslin Chapel, at 
the Diorama, in Bold-street. 

The Castle of Beaumaris, according to Nicholson’s Cam- 
brian Guide, was erected by Edward I., soon after his 
conquest of Wales, at the close of the thirteenth century. 
The necessity of it arose from Rhyddlan, on the opposite 
shore, being often possessed by the Welsh princes, who 
used to make incursions into Anglesey, and sometimes 
seize upon the small craft that frequented ‘its shores. From 
the period of its erection till the time of Charles [., it 
does not appear to have been at all conspicuous in the 
page of history. It fell into the hands of the Roundheads 
during the civil wars, and has ever since been gradually 
falling into decay. Its form is nearly quadrangular, hav- 
ing a grand round tower at each end. The court consists 
of an area of about sixty-three yards square. 

As the Llewelyn had, at the time we left the Castle, just 
reached Beaumaris, we judged it prudent to go up with her 
to Bangor. I had, therefore, to defer my ramble through 
the town of Beaumaris and Bulkeley Park till another’ 
opportunity. We were soon landed at the Garth Poitt, 
and proceeded to our inn, somewhat fatigued after a 
ramble of about eighteen miles. Here we talked“Over 
the peregrinations of the day until bed-time, when I 
took leave of one of my companions, an intelligent young 
man of Swansea, who’ had taken his place in the mail, 
which was to pass through Bangor at two o'clock :in-the 
morning. M. R. 

Liverpool, August 27, 1827. 

(To be continued.) 





VISIT TO A WATERING PLACE. 
—— 
TO THE EDITOR. 

S1r,—I here present you with my first; the second and 
third, of the same tenor and length, shall be forwarded, 
when written, which will be as soon as I am recovered 
from the fatigues of the journey, should this first be duly 
accepted. Yours, &c. JERRY, 

—_ 
PREPARATIONS. 


. 
— 


Iter calibis rusticarti. 

Having, for several years, been importuned by my 
sister and several of my acquaintances to visit some of the 
bathing places, for the benefit of my health, and to see a 
little of the world, I at length consented; and having suf- 
fered myself to be pent up in the confines of my own 
neighbourhood upwards of fifty years, I thought it high 
time to set out, and determined, this time, that nothing 
sublunary should prevent my long projected journey. 
I signified my resolution to my sister, and requested she 
would furnish me with the proper necessaries for the jour- 


ney; but cautioned her to proceed with great circumspec- * 


tion, lest my neighbours should get wind of it; because, 
on former occasions, they persuaded me to stop at home 
twice, after having actually paid my fare, and I had after- 





is heard save that of the chattering of jackdaws by day, | wards the mortification to find they had only been smoak- 
and the hooting of some lonely owl from the battle. | 


ing me. My sister, therefore, with the assistance of 


ments by night. Yon towers, too, which, at one time, | Deborah, our old servant, went immediately to work, 
overlooked ** the vasty deep,” and were guarded by the | selecting an assortment of shirts, stockings, cravats, &c. 
watchful sentinel, who, ever ready with the cautious chal- 


I gave them particular instructions about my wardrobe 
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ordered them to examine my nankeen inexpressibles ; se- 
cure the pearl buttons with an additional stitch; and 


. soften my travelling shoes, by giving them an extra coat 


of dubbing; and having selected from my silver shoe 
buckles a favourite pair left me by my great-grandmother, 
I retired to my study, and added a thirteenth codicil to my 
will, which had been made twelve years ago, the first time 
I earnestly thought of taking a journey ;—to which I added 
a codicil every succeeding year, to save the lawyer the 
trouble, and myself the expense of making another. The 
day for departure was now athand; and my portmanteau 
packed as snugly as my two maiden companions could 
contrive—each article being lapped separately in whity- 
brown paper, there was no danger of rubbing: my hair- 
dresser, too, came to tie up my tail, and I begged be would 
not be sparing of his powder, as I did not intend to have it 
dressed again till Sunday. Having finished his perform. 
ance, as he informed me, in a masterly manner, which I 
believed to be the case, and hearing Deborah affirm that 
she never saw me look younger, I ordered him a glass of 
ginger-wine to drink my health. Strap now made his de- 
parture ; but had scarcely crossed the threshold when he 
came back to inform me there would be rain on the morrow: 
and whether he had got scent of what was agate or not, 
he resolutely maintained his assertion, in spite of all that 
my sister or Deborah could say to the contrary, and in spite 
of the serene and placid appearance of the evening; the 
sun reclining to rest in the western hemisphere, surrounded 
by all those beautiful tints which inspire the poet with 
admiration, and tinge with envy the bosom of the painter. 
There is nothing more galling to an old bachelor (except 
the gout) than disappointment, even in cases the most 
trivial; but in this instance it would be attended with 
serious consequences: a rainy day would, probably, defer 
my journey twelve months longer, being ill provided with 
accoutrements for a wet journey. However, having, as I 
said in the beginning, resolved that nothing should stop 
me, I determined to go—hail, rain, or sunshine; and as 
my nankeen inexpressibles were not waterproof, and little 
calculated to perform a journey of sixty miles in one day, 
I thought it prudent to inclose them in a pair of buck- 
skins, little worse than new, well calculated to withstand 
and weather the storm, and to put on a pair of top-boots, 
which, although bought new together, had not been in 
each other’s company for some years. Thus equipped for 
the journey, I waited anxiously for the morrow. 

The little town from which I was about to depart is the 
eapital of a midland county, the latitude and longitude of 
which is not known to the most learned of my acquaint- 
ances. It is built upon a hill, the summit of which, 
crowned with two venerable and lofty spires, is sure to com- 
mand the admiration of the approaching traveller. A 
river, second only, in the opinions of men, to any in the 
kingdom, winds gently round it, over which there are two 
very handsome bridges; its walks, originally formed by 
nature, and improved by art, and the delightful scenery 
of the surrounding country, will not admit of any rival: 
*tis, indeed, a lovely spot! Nature has been most boun- 
tiful in her favours, as though she had chosen it for her 
favourite retreat; methinks the river, as o’er its pebbled 
bed it purls along, sends forth a melody of peculiar sweet- 
ness; the skylark springs from its verdant meads with a 
more cheerful note, and mounts to a greater altitude in the 
blue serene ; Sol loves to visit it with his earliest rays, and 
reluctantly withdraws from it his eventide blushing beams; 
and the trembling moon (sub candore rubenti ) delights to 
view herself in its crystal stream, and shines with a purer 
ray, reflected from the silver tide. Royalty resorted to it 
in former years; for pleasure in times of peace, for secu- 
rity in war. In this delightful region every thing flou- 
sishes, man excepted : 

«* Man seems the only growth that dwindles there.” 

The ancient integrity of their forefathers has vanished 
into thin air, and not a wreck of their pristine virtues is 
left behind. 


(To be continued.) 





Scientific Potices. 
Comprehending Notices of new Discoveries or Improve- 
ments in Science or Art; including, occasionally, sin- 
gular Medical Cases; Astronomical, Mechanical, Phi- 
losophical, Botanical, Meteorological, and Mineralogical 
Phenomena, or singular Facts in Natural History, 
Vegetation, &c.; Antiquities, &c. 
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MATHEMATICAL MAGIC, 
OR THE WONDERS THAT MAY BE PERFORMED BY 
MECHANICAL GEOMETRY. 
BY J.. WILKINS, BISHOP OF CHESTER. 


London: printed for Richard Baldwin, 1691. 
— 


CHAPTER XV. 
Concerning the proportion of slowness and swiftness in 

Mechanical motions. 

i 

Having already discoursed concerning the strength of 
these mechanical faculties, it remains, for the more perfect 
discovery of their natures, that we treat somewhat concern- 
ing those two differences of artificial motion,—slowness, 
and swiftness. 

Without the right understanding of which, a man shall 
be exposed to many absurd mistakes, in attempting of those 
things which are either in themselves impossible, or else 
not to be performed with such means as are applied unto 
them. I may safely affirm, that many, if not most, mis- 
takes in these mechanical designs arise from a misappre- 
hension of that difference which there will be betwixt the 
slowness or swiftness of the weight and power, in com- 
parison to the proportion of their several strengths. 

Hence it is, that so many engines invented for mines 
and water-works do so often fail in the performance of that 
for which they were intended, because the artificers many 
times do forget to allow so much time for the working of 
their engine, as may be proportionable to the difference 
betwixt the weight and power that belong unto them ; 
whereas he that rightly understands the grounds of this 
art, may as easily find out the difference of space and time, 
required to the motion of the weight and power, ashe may 
their different strengths; and not only tell how any power 
may move any weight, but also in what space of dime it 
may move any space or distance. 

If it were possible to contrive such an invention, whereby 
any conceivable weight may be moved by any conceivable 
power, both with the same quickness and speed, (as it is in 
those things which are immediately stirred by the hand, 
without the help of any other instrument,) the works of 
nature would be then too much subjected to the power of 
art, and men might be thereby encouraged (with the 
builders of Babel, or the rebel Giants) to such bold designs 
as would not become a created being. And therefore the 
wisdom of Providence hath so confined these human arts, 
that what any invention hath in the strength of its motion, 
is abated in the slowness of it; and what it hath in the ex- 
tfaordinary quickness of its motion, must be allowed for 
in the great strength that is required unto it. 

For it is to be observed as a general rule, that the space 
of time or place in which the weight is moved, in com- 
parison to that in which the power doth move, is in the 
same proportion as they themselves are unto one another. 

So that if there be any great difference betwixt the 
strength of the weight and the power, the same kind of 
difference wil! there be in the spaces of their motion. 

To illustrate this by an example: 





Let the line GAB, represent a balance or lever, the 
weight being supposed at the point G, the fulciment at A, 
and the power sustaining the weight at B. Suppose the 
point G, unto which the weight is fastened, to be elevated 
unto F, and the opposite point B, to be depressed unto C, 
*tis evident that the arch FG, or (which is all one) DE, 
doth show the space of the weight, and the arch BC, the 
motion of the power. Now bot! these arches have the 


same proportion unto one other, as there is betwixt th® 
weight and the power, or (which is all one) as there is be~ 
twixt their several distances ftom the fulciment. Suppose 
AG, unto AB, to be as one unto four, it may then be evi- 
dent that FG, or DE, will be in the same proportion unto 
BC. For as any two semi-diameters are unto one another, 
so are the several circumferences described by them, as also 
any proportional parts of the same circumferences. 

And as the weight and power do thus differ in the spaces 
of their motions, so likewise in the slowness of it; the one 
moving the whole distance BC, in the same time, wherein 
the other passes only GF. So that the motion of the power 
from B to C, is four times swifter than that of the weight 
from G to F. And thus will it be, if we suppose the dise 
proportions to be far greater, whether or no we conceive ig 
either by acontinuution of the same instrument and facult x 
as in the former example, or by a multiplication of diver,” 
as in pulleys, wheels, &c. By how much the power is in 
itself less than the weight, by so much will the motion of 
the weight be slower than that of the power. 

To this purpose [ shall briefly touch at one of the dia- 
grams expressed before in the twelfth chapter, concernin 
the multiplication of levers.—| See Kal. page 45, “4 

In which, as each instrument doth diminish the weight 
according to a decuple proportion, so also do they diminish 
the spice and slowness of its motion. For if we should 
conceive the first lever B, to be depressed unto its lowest, 
suppose ten feet, yet the weight A would not be raised 
above one foot; but now the second lever at its utmost 
could move but a tenth part of the first, and the third 
lever but a tenth part of the second, and so of the rest. 
So that the last lever F, being depressed, will pass a space 
100000 greater, and by a motion, 100000 swifter than the 
weight at A. 

Thus are we to conceive of all the other faculties, wherein 
there is constantly the same disproportion betwixt the 
weight and power, in respect of the spaces and slowness of 
their motions, as there is betwixt their several gravities, 
If the power be unto the weight but as one unto a hundred 
then the space through which the weight moves will be a 
hundred times less, and, consequently, the motion of the 
weight a hundred times slower than that of the power. 

So that it is but a vain and impossible fancy for any one 
to think that he can move a great weight with a little power 
in a little space; but in all these mechanical attempts, that 
advantage which is gotten in the strength of the motion 
must be still allowed for in the slowness of it. ‘ 

Though these contrivances do so extremely increase the 
power, yet they do proportionably protract the time. That 
which by such helps one man may do in a hundred days, 
may be done by the immediate strength of a hundred men 
in one day. (To be continued.) 


LIST OF NEW PATENTS. 








To A. Bernhard, of Finsbury-square, for his method of 
raising water.—Dated the 24th of July, 1826.—6 months 
allowed to enrol specification. 

To R. Wornum, of Wigmore-street, for improvements 
on upright piano-fortes.—24th of July.—2 months. 

To J.C. Daniell, of Lumphey Stoke, Wittshire, for 
certain improvements applicable to the manufacturing and 
preparing of woollen cloth.—5th of August.—6 months. 

To J. L. Higgins, Esq., of Oxford-street, for his im- 
provements on wheel carriages.—11th of August.—6 mos. 

_To W. Mencke, of Park-place, Peckham, Surrey, for 
his improvements in preparing materials for, and in making 
bricks.—11th of August.—6 months. 

To L.-R. Fitzmaurice, of Jamaica-place, Commercial- 
road, Middlesex, for his improvements on ship and other 
pumps.—11th of August.—6 months. 

To W. Grisenthwaite, Esq., of Nottingham, for a new 
process for making sulphate of magnesia, commonly called 
Epsom salts.—11th of August.—6 months. 

ToH. Maxwell, of Pall Mall, for an improvement in 
spring spur sockets.—13th of August.—2 months. 

To T. Stirling, of the Commercial-road, Lambeth, for 
improvements on filtering apparatus.—16th of August.— 
6 months. 

To B. M. Payne, of the Strand, scale-maker, for im- 
provements on weighing-machines.—18th of August. 
6 months. 

To E. Barnard, of Nailsworth, near Minchinhampton, 
Gloucester, for improvements in weaving and preparing 
cloth.—19th of August.—6 months. 

To P. Foxwell, W.Clark, and B. Clark, all of Dyehouse 
Mill; Minchinhampton, Gloucester, for improvements in 
machinery for shearing and finishing woollen and other 
cloths. —19th of August.—6 months. 

To W. Sharp, of Manchester, for improvements in mae 





chines for spinning or roving of cloth, silk, wool, &c.—— 
19th of August.—6 months, 
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TIME, THE TORMENTER. 
—_-— 


When I woo thee to stay, 
Thou mockest at me; 
When I urge thy delay, 
The swifter thou’lt flee ; 
“And oh, should to Friendship devote be the hour, 
Then, then, is thy triumph, stern, pitiless power! 


When a visit Joy pays, 
Thy bidding is brief ; 
But, oh! the delays 
When the stranger is Grief ! 
Enamoured, thy moments then ages become 3 
Thou lingerer, alone, in the mansions of gloom ! 


To the severed, that love, 
Ever slowly thou creeps ; 
Nor thy pity can move, 
Sweet Beauty, that weeps ; 
While hearts with affection and rapture that glow, 
Severely, and deeply, thy tyranny know ! 


When moments are dear 
How fleet are thy steeds ! 
Then vain is the prayer, 
In vain the heart pleads ; 
And Friendship, alas! and Love, ever must be 
The victims despairingly yielded to thee! 


Thou lov’st but to stay 
Where the pine sheds its gloom, 
Or in sable array 
To keep watch by the tomb ; 
Then, then, all regardless, thy sands are forgot; 
And the haunt of the bat is thy favourite spot. 


And why is thy choice 
The dark, and severe ; 
Why lov’st thou the voice 
But of anguish, to hear ? 
Why thine still to hie from the mirthful and gay ; 
Why can misery, alone, but allure thee to stay ? 


Oh, Time, the Tormenter ! 
I fain would thee brive ; 
And in treaty glad enter, 
With thee be allied ; 
Wouldst thou grant the petition I weeping implore, 
And a despot, relentless, henceforth be no more ! 


Wouldst thou speed but thy flight 
From the sombre, and lone, 
And stay where delight 
Twines her myrtle. built throne ;— 
Wouldst thou fly but the desert, and linger where smiles 
The dear home-cheering circle, all care that beguiles ! 
Thou wilt not, thou wilt not, 
And vain is my prayer ; 
And I had forgot 
Thou are leagued with Despair ; 


Then what though I shrink 
From thy tyranny now ; 
Soon past the dread brink 
Thou darest not avow ; 
From thy thraldom, oh, Time! once, and ever set free, 
Joy, Joy. shall be mine, all unfettered by thee ! 
Liverpool. G. 


seal 


— 








LINES ON HIMSELF. 
BY THOMAS WYNNE KING, FsQ., OF ROCHESTER, 
‘ —_— 
I am, perhaps, as you will say, 
A very curious creature ; 
For I am changing every day, 
My name, my shape, and nature. 


Tom King I am—and so am known, 
But isn’t it provoking ? 
Whenever I to jest am prene, 
They tell me I am Jo King. 


Though fat I am, as any bull, 
With aptitude for sinking ;* 

If I by chance am rather dull, 
They swear that I am thin King. 


In figure I am short and squat, 
Yet if with ladies walking, 

I laugh, and chatter, and “all that,” 
They vow that I am ¢all King. 


At night they do admit my claim, 
When Sol to rest is sinking ; 

They call me by my proper name, 
And really find me Wynne King. 





#-This is a strange blunder into which the author has 
falien in common with Shakspeare, who makes Falstaff talk 
of his ‘‘ miraculous alacrity in sinking,” whereas a man of 
Falstaff’s make could not sink if he would.— Edit. Kai, 


fa 
POETRY.—BY AN AFRICAN SLAVE. 
i 

In the Raleigh Register may be found an interesting 
account of an extraordinary young slave, about twenty-five 
years of age, residing in Chatham county, who, although 
almost self-taught, has evinced talents of no common 
order. We shall offer no apology for introducing a speci- 
men of the compositions of this young slave, which, con- 
sidering the circumstances of the author, are creditable to 
his talents, and indicative of that amiable disposition 
which is a characteristic of the poor, oppressed, enslaved 
African. We shall here transcribe the editorial paragraph 
from the Raleigh Register. 

‘* George M. Horton.—This is the name of an extra- 
ordinary young slave, the property of Mr. James Horton, 
who lives in Chatham county, about half way between 
Chapel Hill and Pittsborough, who has astonished all 
who have witnessed his poetic talent. He is about twenty- 
five years of age, and of a mild and humble disposition 
and deportment. The following account of his beginnin, 
and progress in learning was derived from himself, and 
has been communicated to us by a friend, proverbial for 
his philanthropic feelin He first learned the alphabet 
from hearing the school children rehearsing it. He then 
took the spelling-book and became acquainted with the 
form of the letters. Gratified with such employment, he 
was soon able to spell and read. At this period, some 

erson gave him a copy of Wesley’s Hymns, with which 

e was delighted, spending most of his leisure hours in read- 
ing them, and while at work endeavouring to make verses 
in imitation of them. Finding himeelf at a loss in properly 
constructing his verses, he studied grammar and prosody. 
—Being very intimate with the students of the University, 





That thou lov'st but to tarry when Grief claims her hour, | who had discovered his extraordinary genius, he delighted 


When heard the Joud thunder; when felt the chill shower! | u visit them whenever a Sunday or holiday permitted. 


But a day is approaching 
When thou must resign, 
Thy sceptre encroaching, 
And all that is thine; 
And mine be the triumph, when I far above 
Shall ascend to the regions, celestial, of Love! 


e received from them a variety of poetic works, the 
| reading of which constitutes his greatest pleasure. They 
| were in the habit of — topics, upon which to exer- 
| cise his poetic muse; the following Sunday he would re- 
| turn to have them transcribed. What is very astonishing, 
| he has not only to make his verses, but retain them in 

memory, until he can meet with some one to copy them ; 
| and though he may have three or four sets of verses, upon 








different subjects, his memory is so retentive, that he has 
no difficulty in recounting them, in turn, to his scribe. 
Where an abbreviation is necessary to preserve the metre, 
he will point it out. He has no pleasure in associating 
with any but those of intelligence, and is always most de- 
lighted when he can get an amanuensis to transcribe his 
verses—and for this purpose will walk, every Sunday, eight 
or nine miles to visit the Student’s College. We insert 
in to-day’s Register one of his effusions, on the Evening 
and Morning, and shall select others from a number which 
has been sent us.” 
The following is a specimen of his-poetry :— 


LINES ON THE EVENING AND MORNING. 
By George M. Horton. 


—_— 
When evening bids the sun to rest retire, 
Unwearied Ether sets her lamps on fire ; 
Lit by one torch, each is supplied in turn, 
Till all the candles in the concave burn. 


The night hawk, now, with his nocturnal tone, 
Wakes up, and all the owls begin to moan, 

Or heave from dreary walls their dismal song, 
Whilst in the air the meteors play along. 


At length the silver queen begins to rise, 
And spread her glowing mantle in the skies ; 
And from the smiling chambers of the east, 
Invites the eye to her resplendent feast. 


What joy is this unto the rustic swain, 

Who from the mount surveys the moon-lit plain ; 
Who with the spirit of a dauntless Pan, 

Controls the fleecy train and leads the van; 


Or, pensive, muses on the water’s side, 

Which, purling, doth thro’ green meanders glide; 
With watchful care he broods his heart away, 
Till night is swallowed in the flood of day. 


The meteors cease to play that mov’d so fleet, 

And spectres from the murky grove retreat ; 

The prowling wolf withdraws which howled so bold, 
And bleating flocks may venture from their fold. 


The night hawk’s din deserts the shepherd’s ear, 
Succeeded by the huntsman’s trumpet clear ; 

O, come,.Diana ! start the morning chase, 

Thou ancient goddess of the hunting race. 

Aurora’s smiles adorn the mountain’s brow, 

The peasant hums, delighted at his plough, 

And, lo! the dairy-maid salutes her bounteous cow. 





HOME, SWEET HOME. 


WRITTEN ON THE ARRIVAL OF A YOUNG FRIEND FROM INDJA- 
—_— 


Home, sweet home, how dear thy pleasures J 
Ay, doubly dear from exile come ! 

India, with all her tempting treasures, 
Can never equal home, sweet home! 


If led to quit our home, so dear, 
We unto distant climates roam, 
A “small still whispering voice” we hear, 
Reminding us of home, sweet home. 
While o’er the trackless deep we speed, 
And view the briny mountains foam 
In awful grandeur,—then, indeed, 
Do we remember home, sweet home. 


Arriv’d upon a foreign shore, 
Though scenes alluring we may find, 

The eye would dwell on something more, 
And home, sweet home, absorbs the mind. 


And though in Pleasure’s sportive scene 
To hide our griefs we take a part, 

Our thoughts dwell on a different theme, 
And home, sweet home, pervades the heart. 


Then, after absence far too long, 
What joy a fond recal must give ! 
What pleasing hopes around us throng, 
At home, sweet home, again to live! 
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Then farewell, sun-burnt hills and dales, 
With joy to quit you we prepare ; 
With prayers for speedy prosperous gales, 
For home, sweet home, has all our care. 
And re-embark’d, at sea once more, 
With transport we behold the surge ; 
Though stormy billows loudly roar, 
To home, sweet home, they quickly urge. 


But who can paint the scene of love, 
When safe arriv’d, the wanderers come ; 
He who has felt, alone can prove, 
Th’ ecstatic bliss of that sweet home. 


If, thus, our homes to us are dear, 
Why, seeking pleasure, need we roam ? 
Let peace and love our bosoms cheer 
And still enjoy our home, sweet home. 
J.D. 





THE BARDS. 
—>— 
SHAKSPEARE. 
His was the wizard spell 
The spirit to enchain ; 
His grasp o’er nature fell— 
Creation owned his reign. 
MILTON. 
His spirit was the home 
Of aspirations high ; 
A temple whose huge dome 
Was hidden in the sky. = 


BYRON. 

Black clouds his forehead bound, 

And at his feet were flowers ; 
Mirth, madness, magic, found 

In him their keenest powers. 

COLERIDGE. 
Magician, whose dread a 
orking in pale moonlight, 

From superstition’s cell 

Invokes each satellite. 


HEMANS. 
To bid the big tear start 
Unchallenged from its shrine, 
And thrill the quivering heart 
With pity’s voice, are thine. 
HOGG. 
Clothed in the rainbow’s beam, 
Mid strath and pastoral glen, 
He sees the fairies gleam, 
Far from the haunts of men. 


WILSON. 
His strain like holy hymn 
Upon the ear doth float, 
Gr voice of cherubim 
In mountain glen remote. 





Biographical frotices. 


MEMOIR OF THE LATE ADJUTANT-GENERAL SIR 
HENRY TORRENS. 
tlie 

Sir Henry Torrens was a native of Ireland, and was 
born in the city of Londonderry, in the year 1779. His 
father, the Rev. Thomas Torrens, and his mother, having 
died while he was yet an infant, he and his three brothers 
were left to the care of his grandfather, the Rev. Dr. Tor- 
rens; and, at his death, Henry was placed under the 
guardianship of his uncle, the Rev. Dr. Thomas Torrens, 
a Fellow of the University of Dublin, and a gentleman of 
high literary attainments. In November, 1793, he left 
the Military Academy of Dublin, where he had been edu- 
cated, being then only fourteen years of age, and com- 
menced his military career as an ensign in the 52d regi- 
ment. F . 

In June, 1794, he was promoted to a lieutenancy in the 
92d regiment; and, in December, 1795, was removed to 
the 634 


regiment: ; 
With this corps he joined the ee under Sir 
Ralph Abercrombie for the reduction of the enemy’s colo- 
nies in the West Indies. _ ; 

During this arduous service our young soldier was happy 
in having frequent opportunities of distinguishing himself. 
He acted with the grenadier battalion at the taking of St. 














Lucie, and was wounded by a musket-ball in the upper 
part of the right thigh, in an action which took place on 
the 1st of May, 1796, during the siege of Morne Fortuné. 
This wound compelled him to remain behind, while the 
army under Sir Ralph Abercrombie proceeded to the 
attack of St. Vincent’s. 

At such a period, however, the pain and danger of a 
premature removal appeared preferable to inactive security ; 
and, before he had recovered from his wound, he rejoined 
his regiment, just as the army was advancing to the attack, 
and storming of a strong line of redoubts, by the pos- 
session of which the enemy held tke island in subjection. 

After assisting in driving the French from these impor- 
tant positions, and in finally expelling them from St. Vin- 
cent’s, Sir Henry Torrens was, for six months, employed in 
constant skirmishing with the natives of the Carib country, 
who, having joined the French interest, took refuge in the 
mountains and fastnesses. At this time, though onl 
holding the rank of a lieutenant, he was entrusted wit 
the command of a fort. 

The extensive operations, and the splendid achievements 
by which, in the latter years of the struggle against 

rance, the British troops decided the fate of Europe, have 
in a manner obliterated from the public the colonial con- 
quests with which the revolutionary war commenced. 
Yet never did the British soldier display more courage or 
sustain more ag than during the attack upon the 
French West India Islands under Sir Ralph Abercrombie. 
Even the officers were unable to obtain any better fare than 
the salt rations issued from the stores, nor in that burning 
climate could they ever venture to refresh themselves by 
sleeping without their clothes. 

In what manner Sir Henry Torrens bore himself during 
the difficulties and hardships of this his first campaign, 
we have already attempted to state, and shall merely add 
two facts as marking the opinion entertained of his con- 
duct by those who witnessed it: — 

On the return of the troops to Jamaica, the General re- 
warded his services by a company in one of the West 
India corps then forming, and on one occasion, when 
quitting the regiment with which he had been acting, the 
non-commissioned officers and soldiers under his command 
insisted — bearing him in triumph upon their shoulders, 
as a rude but touching mark of their attachment and ad- 
miration. 

In 1798 Sir Henry Torrens returned to England; and, 
at the close of that year, embarked for Portugal, as aid-de- 
camp to General Cuyler, who commanded the British 
auxiliary army sent to protect that country from the 
threatened invasion of the Spaniards under French in- 
fluence. While holding this situation, he was removed 
from the West India corps to the 20th regiment of foot ; 
and hearing that his regiment was to form a part of the 
force destined for Holland under the Duke of York, he 
immediately relinquished the advantages of his staff situa- 
tion for the post of honourable danger. He served in all 
the different actions of this sanguinary campaign, during 
which the British army sustained its high character, 
though the object of the expedition failed. The inunda- 
tion of the country, and defeat of the Austrian army upon 
the Rhine, which enabled the French to assemble a force 
four times more numerous than ours, compelled our 
troops, after many a desperate struggle, to evacuate Hol- 
land. In the last of these contests, which was fought be- 
tween Egmont and Harlaam, Sir Henry Terrens was 
again desperately wounded. A musket ball-passed quite 
through his right thigh and lodged in the left, from which 
it was found impossible to extract it. 

On his return to Holland, Sir Henry Torrens was pro- 
moted to a majority in one of the fencible regiments then 
raising- The formation of the corps devolved upon him, 
as being the only officer ing permanent rank ; and 
he subsequently embarked with it for North America. 
Here he remained until the autumn of 1801, when havin 
effected an exchange to the 86th, then in Egypt, he join 
and took the command of the corps in that country. 
When the expedition to Egypt had effected its object, 
Sir Henry Torrens marched his my across the desert, 
and embarked at a port of the Red Sea for Bombay. 
Here he was taken extremely ill in consequence of a cou 
de soleil, and was obliged to take his p e to England, 
in order to save his life. The ship in which he embarked 
for Europe touched at St. Helena; the climate and the 
society of that island restored him to health, and gave a 
new impulse to his feelings, and he prosecuted the voyage 
no further. , 

In the society of the Government House, Sir Henry 
Torrens was exposed to other wounds than those of war. 
He became enamoured of Miss Sally Patton, the daughter 
of the Governor, and married at the early age of twenty- 
four. In this instance, however, reflection and reason 





have sanctioned the instinctive impulse‘of 'the heart ; and 
the most fortunate events in Sir Henry Torren’s meri- 
torious and prosperous career, are his touching at the 
island of St. Helena, and forming a congenial and happy 
union, 

«* Where mind preserves the conquest beauty won.” 

In 1803 Sir Henry Torrens rejoined his regiment in 
India, and remained in the field until he was again driven 
from the country by extreme and dangerous illness. In 
1805 he returned to England, obtained the rank of Lieut.- 
Colonel, and was employed in the Staff as Assistant 
Adjutant-General for the Kent district; and in 1807 he 
joined the expedition against South America, as Military 
Secretary to the Commander of the Forces. At the attack 
of Buenos Ayres, he received a contusion from a musket- 
ball, which shattered a small writing apparatus which was 
slung to his side. When this unfortunate expedition re- 
turned from South America, Sir Henry was examined as 
a witness on the trial of General Whitelock. His situation 
now became og and delicate in the highest degree, 
being compelled, by his oath, to make known the truth, 
and Bowe by honour not to divulge the confidential come 
munications of his chief. His evidence is published with 
General Whitelock’s trial ; and it is only necessary to say 
in this place, that he obtained the highest credit by the 
manner in which it was given. 

Sir Henry Torrens had now established a character, not 
only for gallantry in the field, but for talent, discretion, 
and integrity in the conduct of affairs. The Duke of 
Wellington, then Sir Arthur Wellesley, saw his rising 
talents, and appointed him his Military Secretary. In 
this capacity he embarked with the expedition to Portugal 
in 1808, and was present at the battles of Rolleia and 
Vimiera. When the Duke of Wellington was superseded 
in his command, he returned with him to England; and 
was again to have attended him in the same capacity 
when that consummate General recommenced his glorious 
career. But the situation of Military Secretary to the 
Commander-in-Chief being, without solicitation, offered 
to him just at this moment, prudence weighed with the 
father of a rising family against the ardour of the soldier, 
and domestic considerations induced him to forego the 
more active operations of the field, and to accept the office. 
How he discharged the difficult and arduous duties which 
now devolved on him, it is almost unnecessary to state. 
His talents, and his laborious attention to the multifarious 
duties of his office, have been universally acknowledged ; 
while his conciliatory manners and kind attentions pro- 
cured him the love of his friends and the respect of the 
whole army. From the duties of his office during four 
years of the most active period of the war, he was not a 
single day, scarcely even a Sunday, absent; and never 
failed, either in winter or summer, to rise at five o’clock 
in the morning. These exertions were rewarded by his 
appointment, in 1811, to a company in the 3d Guards; 
in 1812, by his being made aid-de-camp to his Royal 
pa ee the Prince Regent, with the rank of Colonel ; 
and in 1815, (having obtained the rank of Major-General 
in the brevet of the previous year,) by an appointment to 
a regiment. He was also honoured with the medal 
awarded for the battles of Rolleia and Vimiera, and with 
the distinction of Knight Commander of the Bath. But 
promotion and honours were not the only sweeteners of his 
toil. In his delightful villa at Fulham every domestic 
endearment awaited his return after the cares and labours 
of the day. It was — for his marriage to be 
otherwise than happy. Sir Henry Torrens essed an 
enlightened intellect and a feeling heart; and Lady Tor- 
rens, who excelled in music, in meme and in dramatic 
literature, was gifted with the powers of reasoning no less 
than with the principles of taste. 

Sir Henry Torrens was, more than eight years ago, ap- 
— to the situation of Adjutant-General; and his 

ealth, which had suffered from exeessive exertion and 
close confinement, while he was Military Secretary, was 
entirely restored. ' 

The last important work of Sir Henry Torrens, in his 
situation of Adjutant-General, was the revision of the 
army regulations. The experience of the campaign, and 
more particularly the successful adoption of a new and 
more rapid mode of warfare by the Duke of Wellington, 
induced Sir Henry to revise the old regulations, which 
were founded upon the slow German system, and to eme 
body into them, with great labour and zeal, the prompt 
and rapid movements which had been so successfully 
adopted by the British armies. This work met with the 
warm approbation of the Commander-in-Chief, and has 
been generally admired by military men, for the clear and 
masterly method of the arrangements. Sir Henry was, at 
je time of his death, Colonel of the second regiment of 
‘oot. 
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a 
The Bouquet. 
“ I have here only made a nosegay of culled flowers, and have 
brought nothing of my own but the thread that ties them.” 





We have little doubt that our readers will coincide 
with us in the opinion, that the following Allegory 
is very creditable to the literature of the United 
States. —- 

THE ENCHANTRESS. 


(From the New York Gazette.) 


Passing through Calabria last year, on my return from 

Greece, I found myself near the site of the ancient Apollo- 
nia, in whose neighbourhood, according to Plutarch, a 
sleeping satyr was once caught, and brought to Sylla, as 
he returned from the Mithridatic war; but, as his inarticu- 
late voice, partaking both of the neighing of a horse, and 
the bleating of a goat, prevented him from making any in- 
telligible answer to interrogatories, the Roman spurned 
from him a creature which seemed to partake more of the 
bestial than of the human nature. As caves and grottos 
seldom disappear, I thought it not unlikely that the one in 
which this monster was discovered might still exist ; and, 
on making inquiry of the peasants, I was informed that 
there was a large subterranean opening into the rocky 
earth, at about four miles distance, which was reported to 
be of considerable extent ; but no good Christian cared to 
visit it, because it was haunted by an enchantress, or mo- 
dern witch of Endor, who possessed the terrific power of 
raising the phantoms of whatever dead persons might be 
named by her visiters. This superstitious legend served 
to make me more anxious to investigate the spot. I pro- 
cured a guide, with whom I traversed a singularly wild 
and romantic country, in the direction of the sea, much 
musing whether the being I was to encounter would pre- 
sent herself to me under the appearance of some ancient 
Pythoness, of the Cumzan Sibyl, the nymph Egeria, 
Circe, Medea, or any other prophetess of the classic ages ; 
whether she would prefer the semblance of Alcina, Melissa, 
Armida, the fairy Morgana, or some of those enchantresses 
who figured im the days of chivalry ; or whether she might 
assume the guise got up by the weird sisters, and so ‘* hold 
the word of promise to my ear to break it to my hope,”— 
or condescend tc personate a vulgar witch, and resemble 
some of those old hags who were condemned to the stake 
to confirm the treatise on witchcraft and demonology, 
written by his most learned and sacred majesty, King 
James the First. 

In the midst of these meditations, we reached the en- 
trance of the cave, which my guide contemplated with a 
profound horror ; and, as no entreaties would prevail on 
him to enter, [ took a pistol in each hand, (being, in sooth, 
somewhat apprehensive of banditti, though perfectly un- 
dismayed by any fear of supernatural adversaries,) and 
marched slowly into the mouth of the aperture. 

From the appearances of the interior, I should conjecture 
it to have served asa place of refuge for some pious hermit 
of the early ages; rude seats being hewn out of the rock, 
and sufficient light admitted by tunnels communicating 
with the surface to enable a person to read in any part 
without difficulty. Passing through a narrow passage at 
the extremity of the first porch, I entered a second, where, 
to my infinite amazement, I beheld a young and beautiful 
female gazing earnestly upon a large book. Her com- 
plexion was pale, and her dark hair parting at the top of 
her head, and falling on each side upon her shoulders, 
discovered a high and fair forehead, with a finely carved 
brow, which seemed to be the seat of intense thought. 

So much was she absorbed in study, that she did not 
observe my entrance, until I intercepted the light which 
fell upon the volume; when, without expressing surprise 
or alarm, she turned towards me, and said, with a gentle 
voice,—=** You are a stranger, why do you invade my soli- 
tude?” Simple as the question was I hardly knew 
what reply to make,—-and I stammered out, with some 





hesitation, that I had no excuse to make for my intrusion, 
but curiosity, excited by the marvellous stories I had heard; 
although I assured her I put no faith in the absurd ru- 
mours of her supernatural powers, particularly of her 
ability to raise the dead. ‘* And why not ?” she 
calmly resumed. ‘Is not every thing around you a 
miracle? Earth, sea, sky, and all the glorious pageantry 
of nature are mysteries. Is it more wonderful that men 
should re-appear, than that they should live and die? 
Speak; name the mortal, either of the past or present 
times, whom you would wish to behold !” 

Startled at the determined confidence of her tone, which 
I attributed to some mental hallucination, rather than to 
any consciousness of supernatural power, I resolved to put 
her assumed magic tothe proof. Having lately been read- 
ing Sappho’s Hymn to Venus, as well as her celebrated 
ode, so admirably translated by Ambrose Philips, one of 
those sudden associations of thought, for which there is no 
accounting, suggested her, at that moment, to my mind, 
and I suddenly exclaimed—*‘ Sappho!” ‘ Behold her!” 
said the female, and quietly resumed her studies. Turn- 
ing eagerly round, I observed that one side of the grotto 
was covered by a black curtain, which began slowly to 
arise, but what words can express my wonder, when, as the 
mysterious drapery became completely unfurled, I found 
myself gazing upon the islands of Delos, in the Agean 
Sea, with an intuitive knowledge of the localities around 
me, and the personages, who figured in the scene! An- 
cient tradition having asserted that it was a floating island, 
until Jupiter ‘* Immotamque coli dedit, et contemnere 
ventos,” I at first imagined it had again broken from its 
rocky moorings, and been wafted up to the mouth of the 
cave, but a moment’s observation dissipated this fancy,— 
for I seemed to be standing in the centre of the island, 
surrounded by a vast multitude of people, who were assem- 
bled to celebrate the great quinquennial feasts of Apollo. 

Before me was the beautiful temple of that deity, form- 
ing the principal ornament of a city, watered by the little 
river Inopus, behind which rose mount Cynthus, covered 
with laurel groves. The sun had not yet risen, but the 
moon was full; and Diana, as if anxious to show all 
honour to her brother deity, poured from the heavens a 
steady and resplendent light, illuminating the whole group 
of the Cyclades, and diffusing a rippling brightness over 
the igean, whose waves laid themselves gently down upon 
the yellow sands with a hushing sound. The ocean was 
covered with vessels, from the Saronic Sea to the Hermaic 
Gulf on the west, and trom the Icarian Sea to the Helles- 
pont on the east—their white sails alternately catching and 
losing the moonbeams, and their oars flashing like meteors. 
All were loaded with votaries bearing offerings of statues, 
pictures, and costly presents, or with visitants from various 
parts hurrying to witness this magnificent festival. The 
Ionians were there with their wives and children; the 
natives of Thessaly, Arcadia, and Argolis ; and even the 
remote Hyperboreans had freighted a bark with the tribute 
of their first fruits. But that which excited most atten- 
tion was the splendid deputation of the Athenians in five 
handsome vessels, headed by the sacred galley called 
Paralus, which was said to have been preserved from the 
times of Theseus, and during whose absence from Athens 
no criminal could be executed. Crowding with other in- 
habitants to the beach, I saw the Deliastes descend from 
it, followed by the four priests of the family of the Ceryces, 
who claimed Mercury for their ancestor; the priestesses, 
called Deliades, all crowned with laurel; and lastly, the 
dancing-girls, attended by Philammon, whom Plutarch 
mentions as the inventor of the sacred dances used at 
Delphi. As it was customary to rehearse their performance 
beforehand, they danced, as soon as they landed, the 
Geranon, intended by its figure to represent the intricacies 
of the Labyrinth. 

By the time this was concluded, a thin gray light had 
stolen over the deep blue of the eastern heavens, which, 
gradually assuming a rosy hue, deepened at last into those 


golden flushes, which fly up the sky to announce the | 


coming of the God of Day. At this sight, the multitude 
arranged themselves in order in front of the Temple, anx- 
iously gazing towards the quarter whence their deity was 
toarise; and as soon as the upper surface of his fiery orb 
became visible, the whole assembled people sunk upon one 
knee, and, stretching their right hands to the east, shouted 
** Apollo! Apollo!’? The seas, islands, and blue concave 
of air, reverberated the sound; and I could not help ima- 
gining the sun quickened his uprising at the triumphant 
summons, and cast a complacent smiie on his kneeling 
votaries. 

Musical instruments sounded a solemn prelude, and the 
whole body of priests and choristers united their voices in 
** Hail to Apollo!” This wes followed by an animated 
poem from the priestesses. Then the sacred band fell back 
on either side, to the sound of the dulcimer, tabret, lute, 
and the Phrygian pipe; and in the centre { perceived her 
whom I had ordered to be d—Sappho! The 
cincture that bound her white garments was fastened by a 
golden sun; and her black hair and laurel wreath were 
attached by a similar clasp. Of low stature, dark com- 
plexion, and features far from beautiful, there was yet 
something indescribably interesting, and even fascinating, 
in her appearance. It exhibited nothing wanton or immo- 
dest; and though her burning blood seemed to flush 
through her face and every part of her naked throat and 
arms, a high and holy intelligence sat with such a redeem. 
ing virtue upon her brow, that I pronounced her to be a 
mental, rather thana sensual, voluptuary. Asa votaress 
of Venus, love was her religion; as an exalted poetess 
herself, she reverenced intelféct in others; and when these 
feelings combined to produce an intense excitement of all 
her ideas and sensations, I easily imagined she could 
abandon herself to their beatitudes with a passionate en- 
thusiasm of the head and heart, of the senses and affections, 
which might well terminate in the ecstasy so eloquently 
described in her ode. In modern times she would have 
been a devotee—a fanatic—perhaps a maniac, or a martyr; 
but she would have been cold and chaste, for the same 
reason that she was susceptible and amorous—because her 
religion enjoined it. Her modest and dignified rebuke of 
Alceus, preserved by Aristotle, and her unalterable con- 
stancy to Phaon, for whom she finally sacrificed her life, 
confirm this view of her character, and seem to refute 
every imputation of gross, or promiscuous attachment. 

A dead silence prevaded the whole multitude, as she 
stepped forward a few paces, and made a graceful reverence 
to the sun. Methought her languid eyes at first justified 
her own phrase of the Op con upoleipseis ; but she had no 
sooner swept the golden lyre she held in her hand, than 
they became animated with a holy rapture: she then ex- 
tended both arms tothe God of Day, and, in a voice of sur- 
passing sweetness, began, ‘‘ Twinborn of Dian !”—when, 
lo! the envious curtain suddenly fell, and I found myself 
alone with the Enchantress of the eave. 

‘* By all that is beautiful and mysterious, disappoint me 
not thus !”’ I passionately exclaimed ; and I was rushing 
forward to tear down the drapery which robbed me of this 
glorious vision, when she cried, in an authoritative voice— 
‘* Rash man, forbear! you have seen my power, provoke 
Not its exercise against yourself. You demanded to see, 
not to hear, the poetess—have you not been gratified ?” 
*¢ Oh, fully, most fully! and if this enchanting pageant 
must no more be seen, I have only to submit with grati- 
tude, and depart, trusting I may again be allowed to visit 
your abode, and witness some new display of your inexe 
plicable power.” ‘* That is unnecessary ; you may sume 
mon me to your presence whenever you think fit.’ 
** Startled at an announcement which suggested to my 
mind that I might be associating with some of the mani- 
fold incarnations of the arch fiend, I replied, ** By what 
name shall I invoke you ; and how shall I obtain dominion 
over your magical incantations ?” ** You yourself,” said 
the female, with a playful smile, ** can best judge of your 








power over me and my enchantments, when I inform you 
that my name is—Jmagination,” 
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HMliscellanies. 


MR. GREEN’S MEDITATED ASCENT AT DOVER. 
—— 

Mr. Green, it seems, intends to attempt to pass from 
England to France in his balloon, in imitation of Blan- 
chard, who accomplished the journey in 1785. It certainly 
is a grand and bold enterprise; but not to be compared 
to the feats of the Sadlers, father and son; the former 
of whom nearly accomplished the passage from Ireland to 
England, which the latter most successfully achieved. 
The distance traversed by these two enterprising aéronauts 
must have been four or five times greater than that across 
the channel. 

Some account of Blanchard’s interesting passage from 
England to France may be amusing to our readers; and 
we shall, therefore, devote a part of our columns to the 
narrative, as-published in the Kentish Gazette of Jan. 15, 
1785 t— 

*¢ Those skilful and enterprising philosophers, Messrs. 
Blanchard and Jefferies, after waiting at Dover from 25th 
December, 1784, (their apparatus being then ready for 
the experiment) for a favourable gale to reach the Con- 
tinent, determined on Friday morning, 7th instant, to 
prepare for their voyage; the sky being clear, the weather 
moderate, and the wind at N.N.W. At eight o'clock the 
signal gun was fired, the flag was hoisted at the Castle, 
and it was supposed they would make their ascent in about 
four hours. Expresses were despatched to every place 
where it was possible company could have notice and ar- 

) rive in time to see the balloon go off, and a number of the 
inhabitants went from this city (Canterbury.) Soon after 
twelve the balloon was sufficiently filled for the experiment. 
The form was a long oval, supposed to be equal to 94 
feet in circumference, covered with strong net-work half 
way over it, from whence the cords were continued by 
which the passengers and their carriage were to be sus- 
pended. The gus was supplied from 30 butts, which it 
is supposed could have filled the balloon in much less 
than two hours, if it had been necessary ; the inflammable 
air was conveyed in tin pipes from each butt, which ter- 
minated in two receivers at the lower part of the balloon ; 
the whole apparatus was exceedingly well adapted, and 
much credit was due to the chemist through the whole 
process of filling. The cords from the net-work were held 
by ten or twelve men, till the boat, which was 7} feet 





. long, 34 wide, and 2 feet 9 inches deep, was placed in its 


proper situation to be suspended. Dr. Jefferies then seated 
himself at the head, taking with him a barometer and 
flag, and pulling off his coat, put on a loose flannel jacket. 
The actiye and ingenious little Frenchman, who had on a 
great-coat, and flannel trowsers fastened to his shoes, soon 
followed him; and taking up the hoop which was fastened 
to the boat by eight or ten strong sash-lines, about eighteen 
inches long, began to take in the cords from each person 
who held them, and made them fast at equal distances 
round the hoop, tying every knot himself, and observing, 
with the greatest care and precision, that every string 
bore alike on the body of the balloon, that the boat might 
be equally balanced. Some few articles of provision were 
taken in, with a pocket-bottle of spirits, two large parcels 
of bladders, inflated, and two cork-jackets, which latter 
were intended to have afforded some assistance in case of 
distress; but these, alas! were trivial aids, if any un- 
favourable current should drive them to the immense 
ocean. Just at their departure a paper, the purport of 
which was to certify to the Court of France that these 
gentlemen were launched, with a balloon, from Dover 
Cliffs on that day, at seven minutes past one o’clock, 
signed by upwards of sixty spectators, was putinto Mr. 
Blanchard’s hand. And now the awful moment arrived, 
every remaining cord was loosened, and this large stupen- 
dous body had evidently internal power to’ carry up the 
weight suspended to it; the particular friends of our two 
aérial heroes, on each side of the boat, kept it gently 
gliding on the ground,, till it came to the utmost edge 


of the cliff From a precipice like this, let the admiring 
world be told that these two men were launched to swim in 
air, or meet inevitable death ; and from this precipice, to the 


bold adventurers floated safe in the atmosphere : buoyed up 
by a power lighter than air, these two extraordinary charac- 
ters displayed two beautiful flags, the red ensign of Eng- 
land, and the royal standard of France. The elegance of the 
little wherry that sustained the passengers, the expansion 
of the silken oars, and the stupendous magnificence of the 
balloon itself, was a sight which leaves all description at a 
distance, and requires, indeed, a thousand witnesses to 
establish the truth of this most wonderful spectacle to the 
absent public. The salutation from the castle, beach, 
forts, and town, was general, and gracefully returned by 
the two aéronauts moving their hats and waving their 
flags; this was repeated again and again, whilst, by an 
almost imperceptible transition, they gradually lessened 
tothe eye. At the distance of about half seas over they 
descended so rapidly that the spectators were exceedingly 
alarmed, apprehensive that some accident had befallen 
them ; but, in a few minutes, they were relieved from 
their apprehension, by their re-ascending higher than 
before, though the elevation of the balloon at no time ap- 
peared more than half a mile or three quarters from the 
surface of the sea. The wind, at the time of their crossing, 
was favourable, and the sky was so clear that the French 
land, and town of Calais, were plainly discernible, and the 
eye scarcely lost sight of the voyagers for an hour and a 
half, and, with good glasses, they were seen until safe 
within the opposite coast. The aéronauts were uader great 
difficulties in some part of their passage, being obliged to 
throw away almost all their clothes to lighten their little 
bark, as the quantity of gas was not sufficient to carry the 
weight they ascended with to the end of their journey. 
When the balloon first moved, it is supposed to have risen 
with between five and six hundred pounds. The celebrity 
of this adventure will perpetuate the fameof Mr. Blanchard 
and Dr. Jefferies.—Philosophy may, hereafter, improve 
this science, and accommodate balloons to some useful 
purpose; but all future ages must applaud the abilities, 
and admire the cool, intrepid, and determined conduct of 
these two men, who first crossed the ocean, suspended in 
the ethereal region, by the power only of inflammable air. 
The particular attention paid to Mr. Blanchard and Dr, 
Jefferies, by Sir Thomas Page, Messrs. Fector, Mr. Lane, 
Mr. Stringer, and many other gentlemen, whilst they 
were detained in Dover, does great honour to the liberality 
of their minds, and deserves to be publicly recorded.” 

We propose, next week, to lay before the readers of the 
Kaleidoscope Dr. Jefferies’ letter descriptive of this singular 
expedition. 








WILD MAN. 
a 
(From the London Weekly Register.) 


Nuremberg, July 30.—The attention of our philoso- 
phical public has been directed, for some wecks past, to the 
investigation of a very extraordinary phenomenon, which, 
unless the whole be an imposture, may prove important 
in the investigation of mind. About a month ago there 
appeared in this city a young man of about twenty years 
of age, well proportioned, and of a healthy complexion ; 
he seemed, however, to walk with difficulty, his knees ap- 
peared stiff, and quite unused to mounting steps. He was 
poorly dressed, and carried a letter with him, in which a 
wish was expressed that he might be enlisted among the 
cavalry. His knowledge of the world seemed extremely 
limited, and he spoke and understood but very few words. | 
From what has been collected from him, it seems that he | 
had been shut up in one room, about six feet high, from’ 
his infancy, during which time he never saw but one) 
human being—a man who brought him his provisions, | 
and whom he called his father. He was kept very clean, | 
and had two little wooden horses to play with ; but was | 
beaten with a stick whenever he attempted to stand up- | 
right. There was a window tothe room, from which every 
prospect was debarred by a pile of wood placed close be- 
fore it; and the situation of the room seems to have been 





rapturous astonishment of thousands of spectators, these | 


finement he was at last released by his keeper, who, after 
a foot journey of two days, brought him to the gates of 
this city, where he gave him the letter, and, enjoining him 
to enter, left him. He has now learnt many new words 
and things; the former of which are easily distinguished, 
| from his pronouncing them differently from those of his 
| Original stock ; and for every one of the latter he cannot 
| account himself, by mentioning his respective informants. 
He is as credulous as a child, receiving every information 
with implicit belief; and itis very difficult to make him 
change a notion or opinion after he has once received it, 
| as he seems as yet a stranger to doubt or investigation. 
The least sound which strikes his ear unexpectedly, even 
the ticking of a clock, creates a slight convulsion in his 
face; and when his olfactory nerves are affected by the 
smell of flowers, lemons, &c. he points to the middle of 
his forehead, as the place where he says he feels pain. In 
the same manner he rejects every food but bread and 
water as disagreeable to his unused palate. His sight 
alone seems to receive pleasure from new objects, all his 
other senses appearing influenced by the painful only. 
The feeling in his fingers seems to be acute, and he uses 
them often to assist his weak sight. His hearing has im- 
proved, and he is very fond of the piano-forte, which they 
are teaching him, but he expresses his dislike of singing, 
which he calls screaming. His memory is very good; he 
repeats the names and titles (no trifle with us in Germany) 
of persons as well as expressions of civility, with unerring 
correctness, always mentioning the people from whom he 
has received every individual word. But his attention is 
not great, except to what he is himself engaged in, where 
it is quite exclusive. He uses as yet the verb in the ine 
finitive mood only. He seems to have no general ideas 
no trace of any religious notion; no conception of a past 
or a future, every thing being present with him, even the 
succession of light and dark; nor does he seem aware of 
right or wrong. He complains of the ill-usage he received 
from his keeper, only as to the pain it caused him, in the 
same manner as he does about the pain he receives from 
the perception of an object new to his senses, or about a 
burn, which he received once on touching fire. He is very 
compassionate, and expresses his concern even at seeing a 
flower pulied to pieces; and he could not be reconciled to 
the correctness of pulling down an old house, which he 
witnessed, till he was told that it would be made fine, as 
he was made, when they gave him new clothes for his old 
ones. Finding it difficult to express himself fully with his 
deficiency of language, he is very vehement in his gestures. ’ 





THE HARVEST MOON. 
ie = 


* Shine on, fair orb of light! and smile 
Till Autumn months have pass’d away, 
And Labour hath forgot the toil 
He bore in Summer’s sultry ray; 

And when the reapers end the day, 
Tir’d with the burning heat of noon, 
They’ll come, with spirits light and gay, 
And bless thee—lovely Harvest Moon.” 





As the moon moves from west to east 13 degrees every 
day, she rises in general about 50 minutes /ater every even- 
ing. In the autumnal season, however, the full moon seems 
to rise, for several nights successively, at the time of sun 
set, and is then called the harvest moon. Hence the com- 
mon adage, that ‘*the harvest moon rises nine nights 
alike soon.” If the moon moved in the plane of the 
equator, she would rise exactly 50 minutes later every 
night, as the equator makes equal angles with the horizon, 
at all hours and in every season of the year; but as the 
moon revolves in an orbit which is inclined five degrees 
and several minutes to the plane of the ecliptic, she must, 





!in the short space of 17 


such as to exclude sound as well as sight, From this con- 


of course, be considerably inclined to the plane of the” 
equator, and therefore make different angles with the 
horizon. If the moon is in that part of her orbit which 
makes the greatest angle with the horizon, a smaller por« 
tion of her orbit will ascend above the horizon in a given 
time, than when she is in that part of her orbit which 
makes the /east angle with the horizon. Now, when the 
moon is in the 23d degree of Leo, 13 degrees of her orbit, 
or that which she moves eastward in 24 hours, will rise 
above the horizon in the space of one hour and seventeen: 
minutes, and, consequently, she will be that much later 
in rising the following evening; but when she is in the 
beginning of Arics, 13 degrees of her orbit will then rise 
i minutes, so that, at that time, 


the moon appears to rise for several successive nights at 


the same hour. ; , 
Since the moon is always opposite the sun when she is 


full, and since it is only when she is-in Pisces and Ariés 
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hat what is called the harvest moon can happen, conse- 
Say the sun must be in the opposite signs, Virgo and 

ibra ; hence there can only be two full moons in the 
year, which rise, for almost a week together, at the setti 
of the sun. The first of these is called the harvest, an 
the second the hunter’s moon. 

When the ascending node is in Aries, the moon's orbit 
makes an angle of 54 degrees Jess with the horizon than the 
ecliptic does; and, therefore, a greater portion of the 
—_ will rise above the horizon, while the moon de- 
scribes thirteen degrees of her orbit; and, consequently, 
the harvest moon will rise more nearly at. the same time 
than if she had been in theecliptic. Now, thesimplerea- 
son of her rising nearly at the same hour is, on account of 
the horizon being nearly parallel to that part of her orbit 
at which she then is. 

The harvest moons are said to be most beneficial to the 
husbandman when the full moon takes en in the sign 
Aries, and in the ascending node; for in the course of nine 
years and 112 days (when the moon’s nodes will have per- 
formed half a revolution,) and when the moon’s descending 
node has come to Aries, the moon’s orbit will then make an 
angle with the horizon 54 degrees greater than when she 
is in the ecliptic; and, consequently, the harvest moon 
will not rise so nearly at the same time as she would do 
when in the ecliptic. 

These harvest moons will be least beneficial to the far- 
mer in 1831 and 1849; and most beneficial in 1839 and 
1857, &c. The moon being the nearest to us of all the 
heavenly bodies, we might naturally infer that her ways, 
and the causes of all her irregularities, would more 
easily understood ; but astronomers well know that it is 
no easy matter to explain clearly all the phenomena of her 
irregularities. For a fuller explanation, see Ferguson's 
Astronomy, edited by Dr. Brewster, Edinburgh.—Cor- 
respondent of the Belfast Guardian. 


The Comet, called Encke’s comet, concerning which 
some remarks were inserted in our last week’s paper, was 
observed at Glasgow, according to the Glasgow Chronicle, 
on Thursday, the 4th instant, by means of a common 
telescope, such as is called by sailors a day and night 

lass. Its apparent course in the heavens is from the 





right star in the head of the Ram, to the bright star in | q 


the head of Andromeda; which star it will eclipse, in its 
nt transit of the Equinoctial Colure on the evening 

of October 10. ° 

Celestial Phenomena for September.—Venus appears in 
the morning a beautiful crescent, in the constellation Can- 
cer. This planet attains its greatest degree of brilliancy 
between the inferior and superior conjunctions; and this 
occurs between the places of greatest elongation and in- 
ferior conjunction, or about forty degrees K. or W. of the 
Sun, when the planet may be seen during the day. 
Venus will attain such a position in a few days. Mars 
continues to be a very conspicuous. object in Sagit- 
tarius. On the 18th Jupiter will be in conjunction 
with 2 a Libre. Saturn rises shortly after midnight, 
attended. by those stars which deck, with their brilliancy, 
the evening canopy of winter. According to the calcula- 
tions of Professor Encke, the position of the Comet, on 
the 1st instant, was as follows :—Right ascension, in time 
1 hour, 46 minutes, 37 seconds;“North declination, 23 
degrees, 5 seconds. C uently, its place will be just 
above the head of the Ram, andin the line which joins 
the star Mesartine to the girdle of Andromeda. In con- 
formity to these data, we, last night, at eleven o'clock, 
made an observation, but were unable to discover it. Ac- 
cording to the theory of Encke, it will rise about half-past 
seven in N.E, by E., and will culminate at half-past three 
in the morning ; its semi-nocturnal arc being about eight 
hours, and its altitude on the meridian G1 degrees. 
ie Northern Whig. 

SEVEN NEW sUBLIMITIES8!!! 

Why isa vine like a soldier ?—Because it is listed and 
trained ; has ten drills and shoots. 

Why is a sailor at sea not a sailor ?-—Because he is 





@ board. 
Why is it better for a man to have two losses than one ? 


Because the first is a loss, and the second a-gain, 
like Adam and 





Why are washerwomen busily 
Bye in Paradise ?—Because they are s0.apy—s0 
Why is a Cockney widower about to be re- ied like 
BAWEy be eid gusthansa oben al in frosvencesey 
r leman in Grosvenor-square 
like a recluse P—-hecauve he is sick tward—sequestered. 
“‘ If Britannia rules the waves,”’ said a qualmish school- 


~ master in a storm, I wish she would rule them straighter. 


Ifa blind man had occasion to move for a rule of court, 
asked Theodore Hook—what rule would it be PanGive it 


up PaaWhy a rule nice eye (nisi.) 





When straw bonnets first became general, it wes com- 
mon to trim them with bunches of artificial wheat or barley 
in ear, on which the late Miles Peter Andrews wrote the 
following lines:— ' 

‘ ‘Who now of threatened famine dare complain, 
When every female feaghead teems with grain? 
See how the wheat-sheaves nod amid the plumes! 
Our barns are now transferred to drawing-rooms; 
And husbands who indulge in active lives, 

To fill their granaries may thrash their wives. 


Mura! Criticism.—During the assize week at Chester, 

a party from our theatrical corps, including Mr. Warde, 
Mr. Vandenhoff, Miss Taylor, &c., — in that city; 
and the Chester Courant, in noticing the performances, 
cites the following ‘‘ production of some unsophisticated 
son of Cestria, Chalked on the walls near the Phenix 
Tower :"— : 

Vandenhoff acts nearer nater 

Than any man in the Royal Theter. 


Irish Answers.—During a gale of wind, last week, when 
the greater part of the passengers in one of the Liverpool 
steam-boats were sick, -a very tall Irishman, who seemed 
to take matters very easy, was complimented by a friend 
of ours upon his being so stout and hale; to which Pat 
replied, ‘‘Oh, yes, master, I believe I’m pretty stout, 
thank God; I can stand as much sleep as any man; that’s 
a@ great proof of a man’s strength, you know.” 














L’ECONOMIE DE LA VIE HUMAINE, 
Traduit sur un —_——2 = composé par un ancien 
ramin. 


—_— = 
Partie Premiere.—Les Devoirs de ? Homme, considéré en 
Qualité d’ Individu. 


SECTION VI. 
FORCE. 

Les dangers, les malheurs, le besoin, les souffrances, et 
les injures sont, plus ou moins, le lot assuré 4 tout homme 
ui vient au monde. 

Il t’importe donc, enfant de misére, de t’armer de bonne 
heure de force et de patience contre la portion de maux 
qui t’est assignée. 

Comme le chameau endure le travail, le chaud, 1a faim, 
et la soif dans des déserts arides, ainsi la force de ’ homme 
le soutiendra dans tous ses maux. 

Celui qui a un coeur noble est au-dessus de la malice 
de la fortune; sa grande &me ne s‘abbat jamais. 

Il n’a pas fait dépendre son bonheur des souris de la 
fortune, et lorsqu’elle fronce le sourcil il n’en est pas con- 
sterné. 

Ferme comme un rocher sur les bords de la mer, le 
choc des vagues ne sqauroit l’émouvoir. 

Tel qu’une tour assise sur une montagne, il voit les 
traits de la fortune tomber a ses pieds. 

A Vapproche du danger son courage le soutient, et sa 
constance l’en fera triompher. 


Tl va a la rencontre des maux de la vie comme un guer-| Ty 


rier au combat, et qui revient suivi de la victoire. 

Est il accablé de malheurs ?, sa patience en allége le 
poids, et sa fermeté ]’en délivre. 

Mais la lacheté du pusillanime le livre a la honte. 

Abbatu par ls pauvreté, il tombe dans la basesse ; et en 
souffrant lachement l’insulte, il invite l’injure. 

Comme le plus leger souffle de l’air agite un roseau, 
l’idée du moindre mal le fait trembler. 

A Vheure du danger il est perdu ; au jour de la calamité 





il succombe, et le d ir accable son ame. 
SECTION VII. 
CONTENTEMENT. 
te sur Ia terre 


N’oublie point, O homme, que ton 
est assigné la sagesse de 1’Eternal, gui connoit ton 
ceeur, gui voit la ae -_ tes my et qui sou- 
vent, compassion, refuse de t’accorder tes. etes. 

Ce ad ea bonté te permet d’espérer pera) tu for- 

accom 


moras des pagnés d’efforts vere 
tueax. 

Dans ies ingaiétades que tu sens, dans les malheurs 
ue tu déplores, p Pivank seusiend'ga ile Seuanen!s 
——_ & ton orgueil, aux caprices de ton imagination 


Ne murmure donc point contre le Dispensateur des 
biens et des maux; mais corrige ton cceur ; ne dis point en 
toi-méme, si je pouvois goater les douceurs du repos, si 





j’avois des ri » Bi j'étois élevé en voir, je serois 
Ledunen ¢:.0n0hie que ‘hneune dee tah aoe pporte ses 
inconvéniens a celui qui les posséde. 


“Le pauvre ne sent point les rongements d’esprit du 
riche; il n’éprouve point les perplexités de Fienain ass- 
stitué en dignité, et il ne connoit point l’ennui du repos, 
c’est pourquoi il se dépite contre son sort. 

N’envie Gonc & personne son. bonheur apparent; car 
tu ignores ses chagrins secrets. : 

Se contenter de peu est un trait de la plus haute sagesse ; 
celui qui accroit ses biens augmente ses soins, et le con- 
tentement d’esprit est un trésor caché, que le souci ne 
trouva jamais, 

Si tu ne te laisses point séduire aux appas de la fortune, 
jusqu’a lui sacrifier la justice, la tempérance, la charité, 
ou la modestie, Jes richesses méme, ne scauroient te rendre 
mnalheureux. ; 

Apprends donc que la coupe d'une felicité pure et. sans 
mélange n’est point apprétée pour Il’homme mortel. 

La vertu est la carriére que Dieu a assignée a "homme, 
le bonheur en est le but, od personne n’arrive qu’a la fin 
de la course, et ce n’est qu’alors qu’on regoit la couronne. 

(Continuation dans le prochain.) 


sMathematical Department. 


(Continued from our last.) 
MATHEMATICAL CORRESPONDENCE. 





i 

4. By Mr, P. M.—When the area is given of a right- 
angled triangle whose sides are in arithmetical propor- 
tion, the sides themselves may be thus found:—To the 
given area add its half, and the square root of the sum 
will be equal to the shortest side, whence the other sides 
become known. The investigation of this curious pro- 
perty is requested. 





fan. 


| 





5. By Mr. J. Campbell.—The section of an oblique 
cone, ndicular to its base, is a scalene triangles the , 
two sides of this triangle meeting at the vertex, are 15 
and 12, and they form an angle there. of 21° 4% 673 ree 
quired the solidity of the cone. 

6. By Mr. Rt. Mar.—If PA p be a cycloidal area, 
A C its axis; find the centre of gravity of the whole ‘ 
cycloid. i 

Solutions (postage paid) directed to the Committee 
of the Mathematical Society, left at No. 4, Whitemill- 
street, Liverpool, will meet with —, attention. « 

The committee of the Liverpool Mathematical and 
Philosophical — have come to the resolution of 
admitting non ident members. Gentlemen wishing 
to become members are requested to send their names to 
the committee. The solutions to the questions proposed 
in the Mercuey will be published in an annual volume, 
with the names of the contributors. Mathematical and 
philosophical essays are solicited; these it is also ine + 
tended to publish in the Memoirs of the Society. 


Tie Table. 


Days. \Morn.| Hven.|Height. Festivals, &c. 








Moon’s First Quarter, 
Lambert. 
(St. Matthew> 


16th Sunday after Trinity. 


Full Moon, lh. 59m. even. 
————— 





ST 


Co Correspondents. 


Ist oF Man.—We shall, next week, introduce to our readers / 
the first of the series of promised letters, from the Glasgow 
Free Press, descriptive of the Isle of Man. 

Iypex TO ouR LAsT VoLUME.—Some little unavoidable delay 
has taken place in the printing of our index. It is, how- 
ever, now half finished, and the remainder will, in all pso- 
















bability, be completed during the present week; so that we 
expect to annuunce the precise day of issuing it in the next 
Kaleidoscope. 

CueEss.—Not having present access to the source from which 
we derive our Chess Studies, we must postpone the con- 
tinuation of that department until next week. 

We tse E1srspprop.— We have in preparation a very interest. 
ing article on the origin, antiquity, and nature of this ce- 
lebrated Welsh gala.— We shall, next week, give the first 
portion of it, 
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